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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 



The Control of Sweating. — Sweating seems due to unregulated competi- 
tion among unorganized workers and is intensified by the existence of a weak 
class of labor. It is worse where the work is in the home, because longer hours 
and unfit persons can be pressed into service. In Victoria and New Zealand, 
the evil has seemingly been successfuly met, without serious protest, by 
regulated wage and regulations controlling sweating. Wages regulation in New 
Zealand consists in a system of compulsory arbitration working progressively 
through three stages: (i) Industrial agreement between master and man; 
(2) conciliation, boards for arrangement of disputes; (3) Industrial arbitration 
court to settle disputes authoritatively. To secure the right of this regulation for 
any occupation seven workers therein must register. The objects of the system 
are, (1) prevention of strikes and lockouts; (2) to build up and strengthen the 
trades unions ; (3) to secure better and more humane conditions for workers. 

The Victorian wages boards are elective instead of judicial, both sides 
choosing an equal number of members, with an independent chairman. The 
advantage here is that the members of the board have an actual knowledge of 
the conditions. Disadvantages, for populous and cosmopolitan communities, 
are, (1) in devising suitable machinery for electing the boards when the workers 
are largely ignorant, unlike in race, and migratory; (2) regulation of wages is 
sectional, resting on the trade. 

As to sanitary regulation, there are two schemes in the field. The Ten- 
ant Amendment Bill proposes, (1) to heat all homes receiving work as if they 
were workshops, so far as concerns the provisions of the Factory Act and Public 
Health Acts ; (2) to extend the same responsibility as these home have to the 
giver-out of work. The practical difficulties are great, but the movement may 
result in diminishing the amount of work handled in this way. The Women's 
Industrial Council's Home Work Bill regards regulation of wages as imprac- 
ticable under the present competitive system and emphasizes strict sanitary 
control with extension of direct employment by the state and municipalities. 
The bill proposes a system of licensing by which the employer can give out work 
for the home only on a sanitary certificate for that home issued by the factory 
inspector ; the certificate renewable each six months and revocable at any time 
for failure to conform to law. The practical difficulty here is in the large increase 
necessary in the inspecting staff. The main point in either case is to secure 
effective administration. — B. L. Hutchins, Economic Review, October, 1907. 

L. L. B. 

The State and the Children.— With increasing governmental control in 
many lines, the state is extending its powers with regard to the care of children. 
The ratepayer who finds it hard to feed his own children is likely to object to 
free education, free meals, and ultimately free clothing for the children of the 
improvident and dissolute, in order that these last may have more to spend at the 
public house. Certainly charity has not been very efficient so far in eradicating 
the necessity for itself; and its expenditures are heavy. 

But the work with the children of the submerged classes is for future 
results, the fitting them to give some return to society for its expenditures in 
their behalf rather than permitting them to swell the ranks of casual laborers, 
unemployables, and semi-criminals, who are the despair of all social reformers. 
Feeding of children does not mean complete responsibility for them, and it is 
more humane and may prove cheaper in the long run. Although many now avoid 
parenthood from foresight, and many poor have large families from lack of fore- 
sight, it would seem that the former should not be burdened with the improvi- 
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dence of the latter. Still it is no less unreasonable that the task of the main- 
tenance of roads and sewers should be left to those who are willing to undertake 
it of their own choice and at their own expense than that the rearing of 
children be treated likewise. 

The child once in the world, the best thing the state can do for its own pro- 
tection, apart from philanthropic considerations, is to become responsible for it. 
At present the uncorrected condition of charities and an antiquated poor law 
make it too easy to shrink parental responsibility. The parents should be 
made to suffer and the child should be protected. Any system adopted must have 
care to not demoralize those who at present do their duty. — W. M. Lightbody, 
Economic Review, October, 1907. L. L. B. 

The Church and Philanthropy. — If the Church is to be efficient in 
philanthropy it must use modern methods. Unscientific methods of giving were 
natural for the Middle Ages, but must be abandoned for today. The monastery 
and the parish church were comparatively indiscriminate givers and encouraged 
poverty. The separation of church and state and the growth of nationalism 
somewhat lessened this evil. The Reformation, with its emphasis upon faith 
and freedom, hindered a further developmnt of definite, far-sighted, and perma- 
nent aims in the church. Thus much philanthropic work has passed into the 
care of the state ; but there is still much left for the church to do. 

It is somtimes observed that the relations between the churches and effi- 
ciently controlled charitable societies are not altogether friendly. Yet the 
majority of charity workers are church members. The personnel of the organ- 
ized charity workers is good ; "apart from their life-work they are reputable 
citizens — and church members. Affiliate them with their labors — there's the 
rub." Co-operation between the church and modern philanthropy has been 
most successful in Buffalo, where in 1906 there were 122 co-operating churches, 
or nearly all the important ones in the city. Relief here is largely denomina- 
tional, but not wholly so, to obviate friction. The district church has three chief 
duties ; care of the neglected, giving of relief, and furnishing of district visitors. 
Some of the difficulties are : need of more education in methods of district 
visitors to make investigation, and a better comparative use of the organized 
society's records. Some of the churches were not sufficiently interested and 
their work was unsatisfactory. Distrust of the society's work had to be over- 
come ; concentration and discriminative co-operation, with constructive work had 
to be attained ; the difficult problem of adequate relief to be solved ; and 
friendly visiting to be provided for. Other places have been slow to follow 
Buffalo's example, at least other than spasmodically. 

The amount of ' co-operation between churches and organized philanthropy 
is increasing, though largely hindered by the unscientific methods of the former 
bodies. There is a small class of clergymen who welcome gladly the aid of the 
societies with their scientific methods, discrimination, and wide perspective of 
cases. Another and larger class are friendly to the society but have not come 
into relations with it, largely because of lack of enthusiasm and fire. A third 
class reluctantly agree to consider the problem. Here we must look to the next 
generation. A fourth class are opposed to organized charity, due largely to 
traditional dislike for secular societies. This class, because of their influence, 
are the chief menace to co-operation. 

The more conservative churches carry on relief by providing a fund — often 
called the deacon's fund — and which is not always easily secured. This is dis- 
bursed variously and not always intelligently. Much good work is done by 
visiting committees. But rarely has the minister fitted himself for this work 
with a knowledge of social problems and their treatment. The theological 
school has too much of Hebrew and Greek and too little sociology. The Chicago 
Theological Seminary and the Divinity School of the University of Chicago 
are pleasing exceptions in furnishing advantages for sociological study. The 
church should insist that its institutions for training ministers provide such 
instruction. 
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In the matter of practical activities many churches have individually taken 
up a multitude of lines of social work in touch with modern life and needs. 
Besides agencies engaged in outdoor relief, there are others devoted to con- 
structive social work of a surprising variety. (Exhaustive Analysis of Concrete 
Cases, pp. 535, 536.) The Inner Mission, along with other ideas and methods, 
have been adapted from Germany. Altogether the co-operation of the church 
with organized charity has broadened the scope of the former's activity. — George 
B. Mangold, Annals of the American Academy, November, 1907. 

L. L. B. 

The Elberfeld System of Helping and Relieving the Poor. — This name 
has been applied to many derivative societies. These are under municipal 
management in Germany, but are purely voluntary in England. The system's 
distinctive feature is that, instead of placing the administration of poor relief in 
the hands of a few officials, the work is distributed among the general body of 
citizens. Along with other advantages this helps to obliterate class feeling. In 
Elberfeld, there are districts and circuits with a superintendent and an almoner 
(armenpfleger) for each respectively, and a governing body of nine appointed by 
the municipal council. Service as almoner is compulsory for three years, but 
there are many volunteers. All vocations are represented. Much sympathy is 
developed. A great advantage of the system is that it prevents overlapping 
of charitable work. At Elberfeld it excludes direct administration by clergymen 
and women — by the former because of their already heavy duties, and by 
women for no good reason whatever. However, women are beginning to be 
admitted to certain work, especially the care for children. Some classes of 
traders are also excluded. Preventive methods as well as positive are used. It 
is an economical method, there being little administrative expense. Almoners 
are required to collect and transmit facts of social importance. Extreme care is 
used in granting relief, and accurate records are kept. Both indoor and outdoor 
relief is given, and no workhouse test is used. No stigma attaches to the 
receiving of relief as in England yet no recipient can vote at public elections. 

Some additional features of the Berlin society are that delinquent applicants 
are sent to the workhouse ; there are infirmaries and hospitals for infirm, sick, 
and aged persons ; a town refuge for homeless people of good repute ; a 
shelter for homeless people, who are required to disclose no name, supported by 
private charity ; and labor colonies, with employment at piece work at five to 
thirteen marks a week, and admission is for a term of from three to six months. 

The advantages of the system in general are that it makes citizen 
service its keynote, employs proper discrimination, does not make relief unac- 
ceptable to the worthy, and often employs fellow-workmen of the recipient, who 
knows his needs, as visitors. Its greatest limitation for a democratic people is in 
its bureaucratic methods. — F. B. Mason, Economic Review, October, 1907. 

L. L. B. 

Max Adler Protests in Die neue Zeit of October, 1907, against the unwarranted 
dragging into the materialistic interpretation of history of philosophical material- 
ism ot any kind. The materialistic interpretation gains nothing by this union, 
while on the other hand it takes upon itself all the sense of materialism. His 
analysis of the claims of the materialistic interpretation of history as enunciated 
by Marx, tends to show that this doctrine has nothing to do with the material in 
the sense employed by the natural sciences. The materialistic dealt with by the 
historical materialism has reference only to such conditions of life, or economic 
conditions, in which human beings stand in relation to each other. It is not to 
be found in nature but in man and as such it is necessarily psychical. What 
"economic conditions" really means, is but the possibility of realization of the 
psychical, the form and direction along which the social and individual problems 
must be solved. But that society has problems at all is not due to economic 
conditions. M. S. H. 
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Home Work and the House of Commons. — The question of home work 
in England received a new hearing during the last session of Parliament as a 
result of the efforts made to pass a licensing bill with provisions similar to 
those of the Massachusetts Licensing Law. The bill was not passed but the 
Select Committee which was appointed to consider "the conditions of labor in 
trades in which home work is prevalent" reported on the eighth of last August 
(Report from the select committee on home work together with the Proceedings 
of the committee, minutes of evidence and appendix, London, 1907) the evi- 
dence that had been taken together with a recommendation that a "Committee 
on the same subject be appointed in the next session of Parliament." 

Just what this may mean with regard to the future of the licensing bill, it 
is not possible to say but the evidence which has been printed contains testimony 
of interest and importance. The case against home work has been presented so 
often and so ably that new arguments on that side are hardly to be expected and 
they are not here. But the witnesses who threw the weight of their testimony 
against the bill gave so favorable an account of the conditions of the home 
workers in London that their evidence might be said to make a new case for 
home work in England. 

The most important of these witnesses was Miss Clara E. Collett, the senior 
investigator of women's industries for the board of trade and for more than 
twenty years the recognized authority on conditions of women's work in Eng- 
land. Her testimony is of special importance not merely because it is based upon 
the result of a special inquiry which was made under her direction for the 
board of trade last year, and therefore represents facts rather than impressions, 
but because she is so rarely free in her official position to express an opinion on 
subjects related to her work. It is therefore a fortunate chance that gives us the 
benefit of her opinion upon an important measure of social policy. During "all 
these years," she says, "I have felt that an untrue case has been presented and a 
false impression of home work has been created." 

Although the cross-questioning of twelve different members of the com- 
mittee has made the evidence somewhat difficult to follow, an attempt has been 
made to bring together what was said on the following points : ( 1 ) extent and 
method of the inquiry on which the evidence was based ; (2) number and char- 
acter of home workers; (3) conditions of their homes; ,(4) wages or earnings 
and hours of labor; (5) reasons for opposition to the licensing law. 

1. The home work investigation. — The special inquiry made for the board 
of trade in 1906 related to London, to some of the provincial districts, and to 
the north of Ireland. It dealt entirely with the home workers in the clothing 
trades and, except for interim information, did not refer to the tailoring trade. 
In London, therefore, the investigation was concerned principally with blouse- 
making, mantle-making, ties, the shirt and collar trade, women's underclothing, 
and infants' millinery. Mr. Chiozza Money, one of the members of the com- 
mittee and a well-known supporter of the bill, implied in his cross-questioning that 
he distrusted Miss Collet's conclusions because her returns did not represent the 
whole of London and he calls attention to the fact that she had not been to 
Woolwich or to Paddington. In Appendix 5, however, Miss Collet has submitted 
a statement of the number of outworkers in the various boroughs of London, 
which shows clearly the relative unimportance of both Woolwich and Padding- 
ton in comparison with the districts visited and quite overthrows Mr. Money's 
objection. The "City" as the great giver-out of home work was taken as a start- 
ing-point. The medical officers there and in Finsbury (the other "headquarters" 
for giving out work) furnished the names of the employers who had the 
largest number of outworkers and from these employers the names and addresses 
of the workers were obtained. Boroughs like Woolwich and Paddington, in 
which the number of home workers was very small, were not visited. A further 
question of method was raised by Mr. Money in his inquiries (p. 42) as to 
whether the method of tracing out workers by obtaining the names of those 
receiving "out relief" had been thought of. In reply, Miss Collet said that she 
had tried this method when she was at work in East London in connection with 
Mr. Charles Booth's investigation and she had come to the conclusion that that 
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was not the right way ; "that we get the extreme cases by going to them ; taking 
the other way we came across the people who are receiving 'out relief.' " All this 
is of interest not because those who are familiar with Miss Collet's work for the 
Royal Commission on Labor, or with her reports on the employments of women 
and children for the board of trade are likely to question her method of work 
but because we often have as much to learn from the methods of an investigation 
as from the results. 

2. Number and character of home workers. — It was pointed out that the 
census returned 700,000 as the total number of women and girls in the clothing 
trades in England and Wales, and of these 400,000 are employed in factories; of 
the remaining 300,000, a large number work very irregularly, "do plain sewing 
when they can get it" and these seamstresses" who do not get work from the 
givers-out of home work in the "City" but probably deal directly with the 
consumer, are very difficult to trace (p. 40). Between 30 and 40 per cent, of the 
whole number of home workers are estimated to be full-timers (p. 40). 

There is a great difference between what may be called the married and 
unmarried trades — that is, a trade is much more likely to be irregular if a large 
number of married women are engaged in it. In the north of Ireland it was 
estimated that 66 per cent, of the workers were unmarried, 40 per cent, in 
London, 21 per cent, in the provinces. This irregularity of the work of 
married women is in part voluntary and in part due to other circumstances. 
They find, for example, that by doing a very small amount of work (from $0.60 
to $1.25 worth a week), which they can work in very nicely with their house 
work, they have a convenient supplement to the family income. But when the 
husband is out of work and they suddenly want to put in more time, extra work 
is not to be had. This involuntary irregularity is a consequence of the voluntary 
irregularity of good times. The result is that "all the work given out for home 
work is work which is naturally fluctuating. It is largely seasonal and the married 
women are the people who are taken on when there is a large demand for it at 
the seasons" (p. 48). Naturally, too, in the factory the employer wishes to keep 
his machinery fully employed, so it is the outworker who suffers from the irregu- 
larity of trade. But this, as has been pointed out, is effect as well as cause, for 
a very large number of home workers do not normally wish full work. 

In London 69 per cent., in the provinces 75 per cent., and in Ireland 27 
per cent., were women working alone without the assistance from other mem- 
bers of the family and of those working alone in London 55 per cent, were 
married women and i8^S per cent, were widows. The high percentage of 
married women means of course that the daughters can find employment in 
near-by factories or workrooms. 

It is of interest in contrast to our own situation that in London home work 
is not done by foreigners. The Whitechapel Jew goes into a workshop and the 
testimony is very positive to the effect that there are "very few foreign workers 
among home workers. They nearly always work on subdivided work, the women 
often in their father's workshop" (p. 47). 

3. Conditions of the homes. — With regard to the homes in which the 
work is done, Miss Collet's testimony was that their condition was on the whole 
satisfactory; that the majority of the home workers live in "well-kept houses" 
and on the whole in the better streets. The "very slummy" street would not be 
likely to have any home workers in it, or if there were a home worker there, 
the house would be "nearly always better and cleaner than the rest of the 
street." This is so directly contrary to the general impression that the home 
worker is likely to be the poorest tenant in the poorest house in the poorest 
street that almost every member of the committee, in cross-questioning, asked 
some further questions regarding it. 

Miss Collett explained that while she would not imply that the home workers 
were "well-to-do people" from the point of view of the middle classes, yet "they 
are people who do not dream of taking help from outside. They are people who 
feel that there are a great many people poorer than themselves. A large number 
of the London workers are in Hackney and in the northeast suburbs of London 
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and outside of London .... (p. 41). They are really in very well-kept 
houses." 

It was emphasized that the comparison was between the home worker and the 
non-home worker and that the investigation had tended to show that in the 
poorer districts "the home worker's is the superior home" (p. — ). That there 
were many hard cases was not denied but the majority were not in this 
condition. To quote her own words again, "We have got any number of hard 
cases but they are associated with other circumstances than industrial circum- 
stances." 

4. Wages and hours. — The irregularity of home work makes it exceedingly 
difficult to estimate earnings definitely enough for a comparison with similar 
work done in a factory, but Miss Collet has been very skilful in reducing vague- 
ness to definiteness. The home workers were classified into two groups, those 
who worked full time, and those who did not (full time being a week of forty- 
eight hours or upward, including the time spent in going for the work (p. 37). 
It was explained that a great many who were called full-time workers never 
worked on Saturday and that the limit of forty-eight hours and upwards might 
include a great many different ranges. 

The following table shows the result of a comparison (p. 46) between the 
earnings of full-time home workers and the returns of the earnings of about 1,100 
women in factories doing similar work (the blouse-making in particular was 
much the same). 

Table I 

Home Work 

Percentage earning less than 10 shillings. 
" " from 10 to 20 shillings 

" more than 23 " 




That the factory worker earns more is clear from this table. As to whether 
the piece-work rate itself was higher in the factory, it was pointed out that 
there was no satisfactory basis of comparison. The subdivision of work in the 
factory and the fact that they do not generally give out the same work that is 
being done inside makes a comparison difficult. But at the same rate, earnings 
would be higher "in the factory where everybody is working and there is no 
temptation to leave off" (p. 48). In some cases where the same work was 
actually being done, the rate was lower in the factory but the earnings were 
higher nevertheless (p. 49). As a point in the comparison it was noted that 
the factory work is much harder. "You must work your full time and you 
cannot take rests. The homeworker cares very much about being able to settle 
her own times of work and about being able to go out in the afternoons and to 
have visitors" (p. 46). 

Further information in regard to home earnings was given in a comparison 
of full-time and partially employed home workers. The average for 472 cases, 
of which only 179 were full-timers, gives the following result (see p. 39) : 

HOME WORKERS' EARNINGS 
Table II 



Average earnings (week) of 472 home workers 

.Average for all full-timers and partially employed) 

Average earnings (week) of i7g full-timers 

" " blouse-makers only full-timers 

" underclothing " " " 

" " " tie-makers " " " 

'■' " " mantle- workers " " " 



13 


7 


14 


4 


14 





14 


2 


14 


7 
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The home worker who had at some time been employed in a factory was 
usually found to be earning more in the same time than the ordinary worker. This 
was obviously the result of her factory training. She has "got accustomed to 
regular work and to working at a high speed and the home worker has not" 
(p- 39)- Miss Collet refused upon being cross-questioned to say that home work 
is "ill paid." The word she said was "a little difficult to define since so many 
of the home workers do not aim at doing full work" (p. 42). It was pointed out 
that the worst cases that had been met with in the investigation, "the people who 
make the smallest amount per hour are very naturally the old people. A very 
large number of the cases we hear of, of the difficulties connected with home 
work, are mostly people who are really past efficient work" (p. 38). That 
the married home worker tended to lower the rates was denied. The married 
women whose husbands were in work would not work at low rates. They are 
on the whole better off than the other home workers. "They are frequently 
quite well-to-do people, and they will not work for the very low rates .... 
that you will find a widow with two or three children would accept" (p. 38). 

5. Licensing not a remedy for bad conditions. — With regard to the value 
of licensing as a remedy Miss Collet squarely raised the question as to the real 
object of the bill. Was it to discourage home work or to protect the public 
from the danger of infection from work done in unsanitary premises ? Was it 
for the sake of the worker or the public? If the former she thought it would 
fail. The bad home might not be passed, the license would be refused but the 
people living in the room would be no better off though their earnings would 
be reduced (p. 40). It was insisted further that the majority of home workers 
were not in need of inspection (p. 41) ; that perhaps 10 or 20 per cent, of the 
whole might be hard cases but 10 or 20 per cent, of a large number gives a 
large number and the popular impression was fixed by this, regardless of the 
fact that it was a small percentage (p. 45). "The question is whether home 
work is on the whole an evil or a good thing and my opinion is that it is a good 
thing" (p. 45). It was further pointed out that home workers are better off 
than the families where there is no work done ; that the docker's wife is able 
to look after her children in a way that would not be possible if she went to the 
factory. The half-crown or five shillings a week can be worked in comfortably 
with the household work and the money is useful. "There are a great many 
things which are very much better for the married woman at home than the 
continuous heavy work in the factory" (pp. 46, 47). 

Although the testimony as a whole has no bearing upon the problem of 
home work in American cities where conditions are for the most part quite 
different, yet the question as to whether some better method than licensing 
will not have to be found to remedy the evils which are associated with home 
work is still an open one for us. On this point the testimony of the representa- 
tive of the home office (pp. 1-20) is of interest. His position was that inspection 
should be left to the sanitary inspectors and not to the factory inspectors, that 
the conditions which the license is introduced to secure are mainly sanitary 
and relating to the sanitation of what are, after all, dwelling-houses should come 
under the local authority responsible for the sanitation of houses ; that the 
owners of all dwelling-houses, not merely those in which home work was being 
done, should be compelled to keep them in sanitary condition. It would seem 
to be clear that the refusal to license an unsanitary dwelling does not improve 
the condition of the people if it only forbids needle work being taken into the 
house and allows children to go on living in it. E. A. 

Albert Sch&ffle's Sociology. — Schaffie set forth his sociological views 
three times ; originally in the first edition of the work Structure and Life of 
the Social Body (Tubingen, 1875-78) ; then in the second edition of the same 
work in two volumes, reduced from four (1896) ; and lastly in the posthumous 
book whose text K. Biicher carefully and piously put together partly from 
printed and partly from unprinted material. The second publication gave, 
according to Schaffle's explicit declaration (preface to 2d ed.), a "system" 
altered in many respects. This posthumous book, however, holds with "essential 
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enlargements" (p. 6) an exposition which has freed itself from the leading 
string of the biological analogy in order, from the beginning, to guard itself 
against the criticism which has been directed against that. As a work of 
Schaffle's it deserves in every way complete recognition. Its contents, how- 
ever, make it especially interesting as throughout it is, even though not entirely 
consciously, permeated with a correct notion of the essence and the task of 
sociology, accompanied, of course, by a few important errors. 

Sociology can only win a sure path for itself if it is clear about the essence 
of society, i. e., about that moment in society, presenting itself as phenomenon, 
which is the essential for social life and which at the same time carries within 
itself such regularities that a systematic ordering of the many-sided phenomena, 
that is a science of society, is possible. 

It is now manifest that society is a union of people that has formed itself 
in the struggle for existence. The germ of society is the horde, a loose band of 
people of like descent and like speech as old as the societies and "tribes" of 
animals, but undergoing an evolution that out of the horde gradually allows the 
great "folk" to emerge, while the animal societies undergo no development, 
but remain the same in extent and inner organization within historic time. 

The essence of man, however, so far as he engages in the struggle for exist- 
ence, is his will, which we can, as Spinoza grasped, call the strife for the sus- 
taining and expansion of self, which is also the precise subject of the struggle 
for existence. 

This difference between society and the animal organism is felt by Schaffle 
even though he does not bring it out with extreme clearness. Such a feeling 
shows itself in his repudiation of the imputation of his being a "pure organicist" 
that many of his critics charged him with (pp. 105 f.). A clearer intimation is 
shown in this passage : "The family is not the foundation of the folk community 
but in the first place only a foundation of the renewal of the organic personal 
substance of the body, an organ of generation" (p. 12). The family then as such 
gives in fact only the physical material for the society. Only in so far as it 
educates, i. e., develops the later growth of the will does it serve the continuance 
of society as such. And in that sense Schaffle reaches the concept of the spiritual 
organism, in that he agrees with Espinas who explains, "A society is a living 
consciousness, an organism of ideas" (in Schaffle, p. 14) ; in that he further 
considers "the characteristic of a spiritually developed community" as belong- 
ing to the "folk-and-society concept" (p. 18) ; in that he finally counts "six kinds 
of spiritual ties" which bind peoples together (p. 23 ff.). The will side of 
society also is recognized in that Schaffle mentions the "social valuation pro- 
cesses" that "precede and accompany all trade" (p. 57) and brings out "the 
power of mass opinions and of mass determinations," through which "the society- 
shows the spiritual pre-eminence of national or people wholes over the single 
consciousness" (p. 72). On the contrary (p. 83), where he speaks of "the 
elements" out of which the social body builds itself and of "the energies which 
are given in these elements," he fails to reach the will as the element in which 
at the same time the energy of the society lives, but seeks this energy rather 
partly in the population — rightly — partly in all kinds of objects in the environ- 
ment upon which society works, which, it is true, react in a certain sense on the 
society, such as the land and "public property" (p. 84). 

This contains one of the fundamental errors of Schaffle's sociology. He 
says, "the characteristic of possession of material goods may not be absent from 
the definition of the folk" (p. 22; cf. pp. 28, 82). Accordingly he gives (pp. 
103-16) a long classification of the "components of property," whether of 
materials or sources of power, of inorganic or organic nature, increasable or 
unincreasable, movable or immovable, temporary or permanent, exclusively 
useful or replaceable. The classification is followed by a long description. That 
is all very interesting but does not belong immediately to sociology. 

According to the celebrated "materialistic interpretation of history," all 
human action and suffering is determined, so far as it is social, collective by 
the economic technique. Technique and economy are not the only social forces. 

Schaffle feels this also in that he (pp. 155, 172) protests against "pan- 
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economics." But otherwise his views as to technique (pp. 148 ff.) are aimless. 
Only in regard to exchange (p. 161) does he speak effectively of its conse- 
quences for the ideas and will of men (p. 170). 

Where sociology fails to build itself up out of the investigations of the 
social past it remains flat and purely descriptive. The historical review first 
furnishes uniformites in that which has been, and guiding lines for the future. 
It is a fundamental error of the latest programme of sociology, that of Wax- 
weiler, that it renounces the social phenomena of the past. Schaffle did not 
renounce the past, because he expressly says (p. 235) : "Sociology will remain 
a torso if it does not also try to grasp the Janushead of society on both its sides, 
its past and its ineradicable impulse toward the future, i. e., historically and 
politically." "The designation 'political' as used here should be understood 
in the broadest sense of the creative impulse of each present toward each future 
not only the creative impulse of the state and through the state." 

Schaffle also emphasizes the necessity for psychology as an accessory science 
(pp. 31 f.) beside which he freely — guided by the above characterized erroneous 
reckoning of material goods as part of society — draws on the natural science 
knowledge of material goods in much too broad a range. He desires, for 
instance, a complete "socio-physics" and a complete "socio-chemistry," but he 
mentions no principle according to which these must select their materials from 
general physics or general chemistry. 

Schaffle is nevertheless a worthy ally for the champion of historically directed 
as against purely descriptive sociology. It everywhere hovers before him more 
or less clearly and his wide grasp of facts makes him an important witness for 
it. This historical sociology or sociological philosophy of history was what 
J. S. Mill had in mind when he said "The philosophical study of history is one of 
the most important creations of the present day." To build up sociology as 
philosophy of history is the task of the immediate future. — Paul Barth in 
Vierteljahrsschrift filr wissenschaftliche Philosophic und Sociologie, new series, 
Vol. VI, pp. 467-83. V. E. H. 

The Morality of Nietzsche Is Criticized from the Scientific Point of View 
by Stefan Sterling in Archiv. fttr Geschichte der Philosophie, of October 
10, 1907. — The writer finds Nietzsche's claim that the only true morality is a 
morality of the strong, of the ruler, as opposed to our modern morality, which is 
a slave morality, is not consistent with itself and Nietzsche's own standards of 
human perfection. It is false to assume that the only and true aristocracy was the 
aristocracy of the strong as determined by the struggle for existence, for this 
would leave out of account the aristocracy by inheritance which is so frequent 
among savage tribes whom Nietzsche seems to have in mind. And again it is 
false to call the prevailing intellectualized morality a slave morality, when 
Nietzsche himself, true to his Greek ideal of an individual, considers intelligence 
as one of the important factors in civilization and life. Is intellectual power any 
less of a power than physical power? asks the writer. M. S. H. 

The Moral Problem in the Twentieth Century. — There has been for 
more than a century a moral question which is vital for every thinking indi- 
vidual. It is important for those of us who believe in the social aspect of the 
moral experience to prove the above statement, which is shown by the Romantic 
movement in literature. The solution of the problem can be reached by the sole 
force of reason without any supernatural belief, whether one finds a rational 
principle for it, or whether one founds it on an empirical conception of reality. 
The moral problem is, above all, a social problem. The evolution of the social 
question would entail the moral question (if the individual is only a reflection of 
society) or, rather, it is the indispensable and necessary condition for the solution 
of the moral problem. The moral law consists essentially in a belief sufficiently 
strong to impose on individuals, acts which their wills dissuade them from, and 
which they do not question or debate. The religious principles underlying 
moral beliefs have lost their values when challenged by the intellect, and then 
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their effectiveness upon the will. They no longer hold, in fact, either one or 
the other, except through the force of badly controlled customs or habits. But 
since morality is useful to individuals and societies, it must have a natural 
foundation. Its future does not depend upon those ideas which have hitherto 
supported it. It will recover all its practical power, if we discover the rational 
necessity of rules which hitherto have rested upon a mystical basis, upon religious 
sanctions. — G. Asian, Revue Internationale de Sociologie, March, 1908. 

F. F. 

The Fair Complexion. — Everywhere the fair complexion is dying out. 
Nearly all the conquering and at the same time colonizing races were blond. 
The Greeks and Macedonians were fair and generally tall. The more enterpris- 
ing mediaeval Italians were also blond ; the Romans were exceptions. Com- 
plexion has no virtue in itself; it is the visible sign of the attributes and 
peculiarities which make the constitution. The Kght-complexioned peoples 
seem best adapted to withstanding disease and hardship. Hospital statistics also 
confirm this view. Northern legends regard the red-haired as both brave and 
treacherous. The fair complexion has always been associated with the adventur- 
ous, the warlike, and love for the open air. The detailed and confining work of 
modern urban populations is relatively unfavorable to the fair-complexioned, 
consequently the cities are fast coming to be peopled by the brunette type. — 
Fredk. Boyle, Contemporary Review, February, 1908. 

L.L.B. 

Relation of General Sociology to Administration of Justice. — Summing 
up the results of this investigation of the difficulties under which our administra- 
tion of punitive justice is laboring, it will be seen that we must look for relief 
partly to general improvements that will be long in coming, and partly to specific 
improvements which may be made at any time. General Improvement will 
come through better general education in sociology, leading the public to abandon 
the retributive idea and the man in the street to desist from his demand for 
revenge; through such institutions as the Legislative Reference Bureau in 
Wisconsin and the newly instituted Bureau of Comparative Legislation, leading 
to more intelligent legislation and less haphazard patchwork; through the 
bringing forth of judicial specialists in criminal law and administration, whereby 
inequality of sentence is reduced to a minimum and intelligent, scientific under- 
standing of the problems of criminology is applied to each case; and through a 
better educated and better organized bar, ridding us of ultra-contentious pro- 
cedure, of the idea that common-law doctrines inhere in the nature of things, 
and of repugnance to legislation and inclination to defeat it. Specific and 
immediate improvement may be had: (1) by curbing the unbridled power of the 
advocate, giving to the judge the power to make an effective charge, to give the 
jury the benefit of his experience by fair comment on the evidence, and to point 
out sophistry and buncombe addressed to them by counsel ; (2) by limiting the 
jury to its proper function of finding the facts, and giving the court power to 
hold them to it ; (3) by giving the state power to obtain effectual review of 
prejudicial errors at the trial, and refusing to apply the rule as to double 
jeopardy till the cause has been completely adjudicated ; (4) by modifying the 
rule as to self-incrimination, at the same time guarding against unreasonable 
searches and seizures ; (5) by ceasing to grant new trials except where the 
reviewing court believes the verdict wrong on the whole case, and finally (6) by 
providing a more modern and flexible judicial organization and more simple 
and business-like procedure. — Concluding sentences from address of Professor 
Roscoe Pound, Northwestern School of Law, read before the Political Science 
Association, December 30, 1907, at Madison, Wis., the subject being "Inherent 
and Acquired Difficulties in the Administration of Punitive Justice." 



